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OH! THIS WERE A BRIGHT Written for the Ladies’ Garland. q. 
SER, to WORLD. THE DAUGHTER IN EXILE. i 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. Concluded. | 
Tcxs—"‘ Groves of Blarney.’ “Know then,” said she, “that I am an ny 
On! this were a bright world, exile from my country—from the land that 4 
Ww. Most pleasing and gay, gave me birth. Iam banished froma father’s a 
‘dred Did love never languish home, and doomed to see his face no more! " 
Mar- Nor friendship decay. My lover, (here she turned to hide a falling 
hip. And pure rays of feeling tear,) when my attachment to him was in its 4 
| That gladdens the heart, earliest glow, left me and sailed for a distant id 
Like sunshine to Nature, land. It is now many long years since that a | 
Did never depart. gloomy morning, and I have had no tidings a 
of him since. Should he be living, and even Wn 
~ 7 To fair eyes no wane, know that I yet love him, I fear the check- + if 
ie To fond hearts no pain, ered scenes of intervening years would alien- f mS 
Did Hope’s buds all blossom, ate his affections forever from me. But why a 
All blooming Ps wrescgee need I indulge in needless anxieties on this an 
No sorrow to biighten, subject, since there is no prospect of my ever I a | 
No care to destroy, seeing him again. He is no doubt shrouded a: Ga 
aaa Oh! then what a bright world in the peaceful tomb, or slumbering beneath  & 
ating Of gladness and joy! the ocean’s wave; while his bereaved and it 
Did time never alter, dejected Adelia yet lives to prove the lone/i- ‘ 
Nor distance remove ness of succeeding years.” “ Adelia! did you g et 
ane The friend that we cherish, say?” exélaimed the doctor, whose feelings : @ 
J The fond one we love. were already wrought up to the highest pitch; 2s 
A sky never clouded “ Adelia! Not the daughter of Lord ‘ if M 
Canal, Nor darken’d by wo, of London ™ “ Yes, the very same!” « Mys- ; i 
Oh! then how serenely terious heaven! Can it be? It's not possi- || 
st num: Life’s streamlet would flow ! {| ble t—it’s too much So saying, he caught ; i 
Ando ; her in his arms, exclaiming, “I am your long | i 
le cine, Were pleasures less fleeting, '|lost, but yet devoted Alpheus. Her heart es 
bene Nor brought = their train was too full to speak—she sighedW/and in the f 4 iy 
Lacies The mem ty of Joye Keg silence of unutterable joy, fell upon his bosom. , 
whew That come not — Both wept. Their tears were more refresh- i | ib 
ete Oh! then what ¢ bright world, ing than the gentle dews of evening when it ; ii 
Peon: a cua ~ ee 4 revives the drooping flower that has been all a $ 
deduct ™ aye nat Basi ’ day withered by a scorching sun. “Tell Le 
must be Hor freemiabip decey. me,” she said, as soon as her first emotions ay 
Me thai bo had subsided so that she could speak, * tell 1 
a Let your whole conduct be not only irre-||me, what wild freak of fortune—what pros- aH 
- Proachable, but unsuspected. perous or adverse winds have brought you to i 
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this lone island, this place of my exile?” 
Here he gave her a short sketch of his life 
during their eventful separation, of the pros- 
perity that had attended him, and particularly 
a description of his beautiful residence on the 
Rappahannock; the purposes for which he 
had embarked again for Europe, and a par- 
ticular detail of his being wrecked. 

Tears of joy that glistened in the moon 
beams, freely coursed down her cheeks as; 
she listened to his narration. She could not 
look upon the event of his being wrecked, but, 
with the greatest joy. He had always con-| 
sidered her handsome, but now she appeared | 
to him far more beautiful than ever. He! 
could hardly believe that it was a reality; he | 
2lmost doubted his own senses. The balmy 
breezes of the evening now gently waved 
her auburn hair, which, in the excitement of | 
the occasion, had been thrown in careless, 
ringlets upon her snow-white neck. Her} 
eyes were of diamond brightness, and at this 
moment, shone with a soft glow of angelic) 
sweetness, such as would look despair and 
melancholy into life and joy. There was’ 
music in her eye and melody in her voice. | 
All her emotions at this time, seemed to be 
concentrated in a single look; a look that, 
wept—that talked—that burned. Since the 
morning of their affecting separation on the 
European shore, Adelia had passed through | 
many severe and heavy trials. An alliance’ 
between her and the eldest son of the Earl] 
of , had been a subject of anxious soli- | 
citude with their respective families; and. 
now, as the person whom she really loved, 
had sailed for America, they sought to trans- 
fix her affections upon the Earl’s son. To! 
every proposition for such a connexion, she | 
opposed the strongest possible reason, namely, | 
* she loved another ;” and this she continually | 
urged, until by the united persuasions of her 
father and others concerned, she reluctantly | 
vielded her consent to receive his addresses, | 
To her sorrow she discovered, (but when it} 
was too late,) that his high pretensions of | 
attachment for her, was based upon a most} 
pernicious and hellish principle; a principle | 
which sought the entire debasement of moral | 
eacellence,and the destruction of female vir-| 
tue. Here the curtain falls. * * * 

+ 7 - * * * * 
She was prosecuted by her own father and 
tried for her Life. The trial resulted in her} 
condemnation, and she was sentenced to be| 
hung. She was remanded back to prison to) 
«wait the day of her execution. | 

She recounted to him in the most affecting | 
iannner, the gloomy season she had endured | 
within the walls of her confinement. She 
spoke of the scorn and forgetfulness of re/a-| 
‘ves, the coldness and alienation of friends ; | 








extent of her mental sufferings, and how of 
ten in her fevered imagination, she had visited 
the beach on which they had parted. Her 
feelings became too intense. She buried her 
face in her handkerchief and again wept~ 
saying, “O my dearest of earthly friends! 


shades the history of my past life? Heaven, 
in mercy, has already granted forgiveness, 
and my bliss will be complete when I am 
assured of yours; deny it me, and I an, of 
all beings, the most miserable!” The doc- 
tor wept, and folded her more closely to his 
heart. “ Forgive!” said he, “ from this mo- 
ment thou art doubly dear to my soul! Let 
eternal forgetfulness hang o’er the past—not 
a tear shall henceforth moisten your cheek, 
nor a sigh escape your heart! From this 
hour I'll date the dawn of my happiest days, 
Let no self-upbraidings, no bitter reproach, 
no sighing or weeping mar the peace and joy 
of this blissful hour. It was a merciful Pro- 
vidence that cast me upon this shore, and 
from this lone island, we’ll away to the banks 
of the river, where our lives shall pass in 
tranquility and our days end in peace.” So 
saying, he raised her from his bosom and 
kissed away the tears that yet lingered upon 
her cheek. 

Her father was immensely rich, and his 
influence extensive ; having had time during 
his danghter’s imprisonment, to reflect upon 
the subject, his heart relented, and all his 
paternal feelings were brought into powerful 
requisition. He resolved on a scheme for 
her deliverance. A young lady so exactly 
resembling her in every respect, that the 
most critical observer could not distinguish 
them apart—not even relatives mistrusted the 
deception—was substituted and suffered in 
her stead. The name of this lady, for 
certain reasons, is withheld; she had, how- 
ever, by some sudden reverse of fortune, some 
sad tale of secret grief, become perfectly 
alienated from the world; life, indeed had 
become a burthen to her. The history of 
Adelia’s wrongs was laid before her by the 


his guilt, expressed his deep regret and sor- 
row, for the steps he had taken in procuring 
her condemnation, and declared his intention 


| of effecting her deliverance. By bribery and 


management, he prosecuted his designs ; and 
the young lady cheerfully consented to suffer 
in her stead, provided he would give a cer- 
tain sum of money to a particular friend 
whom she designated. .The proposition was 
accepted, and her tragic death upon the scaf- 
fold, sealed the obligation. Adelia was free! 
But the condition of her freedom was, that 
she should be forever exi/ed from home, coun- 
try, and kindred. "The place of her banish- 





ef her own ill health while in prison, and the | 


ment was fixed upon this island, where the 


Can you—will you pardon the crime that’ 


father himself, in which he frankly confessed ° 
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dector found her, and where she had been in 
obscurity for years; subsisting, however, on 
the rich bounty of her repentant father. 

They were married. Reasons which were 
obvious, now prevented their sailing for Eng- 
land or Scotland ; they, therefore, by the first 
safe conveyance, sailed for the United States. 
They took passage in a ship laden with mer- 
chandise for the mercantile houses on the 
Rappahannock river, and amongst others, for 
that of Mr. Anderson, an old friend and coun- 
tryman of the doctor’s. 

The chilly dew of an autumnal morning yet 
glistened on the vale and skirted the forest’s 
brow, when his ship again parted the waters 
that a few months previous had borne him off. 
A slight breeze waved them slowly onward, 
affording sufficient opportunity to view the 
rich variety of scenery which was spread out 
along the opposite shores. About noon they 
reached the landing. The doctor and his 
lady immediately sought the dwelling of 
Mr. A. It was situated on a delightful emi- 
nence that overlooked a vast extent of one of! 
the finest and richest sections of country in 
the world, and commanded an extensive view 
of the river either way, as far as the eye 
could scan. ‘T'wo beautiful rows of poplars 
were planted along the road in front of the 
house, to the river. A perfect arch of ever- 
green, ranged throughout the whole extent 
of the garden, introduced them to the door of 
the mansion. 

At the moment of the doctor’s arrival, Mr. 
A., his family, and the Captain of an English 
merchantman, then lying at the wharf, were 
at dinner. The doctor inquired of the ser- 
vant, “Is my friend Mr. Anderson alive? and 
is he at home?” The servant had hardly 
time to reply, when Mr. A. recognising the 
voice of his old friend, so long supposed to 
have been drowned, rushed to the door and 
embraced him. Mrs. Reddick was introduced 
to Mr. A. and by him conducted into the din- 
ing room. The moment she entered, the 
English Captain fixed his eyes wildly upon 
her—gazed a moment in breathless silence, 
then made for the door, exclaiming, “A 
ghost ! a ghost! Isaw that very lady executed 
upon the scaffold in London. I know she is 
the same—I cannot be deceived, for I stood 
beside her, saw her death struggle, and heard 
her expiring groan! She hascome from the 
dead!” So saying, he caught his cloak and dis- 
appeared immediately, without any explana- 
tion. The expression of his alarm astonished 
and confirmed the whole family in the belief 
of what he said. Mrs. R. in the mean time, 
had fainted in her husband’s arms, and gene- 
ral confusion for the moment prevailed. 
Wien she had a little revived, and the fears 


the Captain. They found him actually mak- 
ing preparations for sailing with all possible 
despatch. He was persuaded, however, to 
return and hear the whole matter explained ; 
after which he acknowledged his mistake, 
and joined heartily with them in the pleasures 
of the evening. 

A perpetual pledge was entered into, never 
to reveal what they had witnessed. The seal 
being broken by the death of the last survivor 
of doctor R. and his lady, and the family be- 
ing extinct, a gentleman now residing near 
to the scene of these transactions, an intimate 
friend, companion and associate of Mr. An- 
derson, and who received the narration from 
him, is a living witness of the truth of the 
above narrative; and she who was the 
“ Daughter in Exile,” enjoyed the universal 
esteem of the whole circle of her extended 
acquaintance, lived to a good old age, and 
died in peace at her own residence in Port 
Royal. “ Loved by all and hated by none.” 


Richmond, Va. Sept 1, 1837. 
a emrneres 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 

Mr. Eprror,—I send you the following extract of a 
letter from Rev. W. B. Sprague, which I thought 
might be both useful and interesting to your readers ; 
if you think well of it, you willdo me the kindness 
to give it a place in the Garland. PA. 





ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 


There is one more point involved in the 
general subject of this letter, which is too 
important to be omitted;—I refer to the de- 
portment which it becomes you to maintain 
towards the other sex. The importance of 
this, both as respects yourself and others, you 
can scarcely estimate too highly. On the 
one hand, it has much to do in forming your 
own character; and I need not say that any 
lack of prudence in this respect, even for a 
single hour, may expose you to evils which 
no subsequent caution could enable you ef- 
fectually to repair; on the other hand, the 
conduct of every female who is of the least 
consideration, may be expected to exert an 
influence on the character of every gentle- 
man with whom she associates, and that in- 
fluence will be for good or evil, as she exhi- 
bits or fails to exhibit a deportment that be- 
comes her. Indeed, so commanding is this 
influence, that it is safe to calculate upon the 
character of any community, from knowing 
the prevailing standard of female character, 
and that can scarcely be regarded as an ex- 
aggerated maxim, which declares that wo- 
men rule the world. 

Let me ccunse] you then never to utter 








of the family had somewhat subsided, the 
doctor and Mr. Anderson went in search of 


an expression, or do an act that even looks 
like soliciting any gentleman’s attention, 
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Remember that every expression of civility, 
to be of any value, must be perfectly volun- 
tary; and any wish on your part, whether 
directly or indirectly expressed, to make 
yourself a favorite, will be certain toawaken 
the disgust of all who know it. I would not 
recommend any thing like a prudish or af- 
fected reserve, but even this were not so un- 
fortunate an extreme as an excessive for- 
wardness. While you modestly accept any 
attentions, which propriety warrants, let their 
be no attempt at artful insinuation on the one 
hand, or at taking a heart by storm on the 
other. 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle; 
indeed, I had rather you would be almost any 
thing else that does not involve gross moral 
obliquity, than this. It is the fate of most 
belles that they become foolishly vain—think 
of nothing beyond personal display—and_ not 
unfrequently sacrifice themselves in a mad 
bargain, which involves their destinies for 
life. The more »f solid and enduring esteem 
you enjoy, the better, and you ought to gain 
whatever of this you can by honorable means; 
but to be admired, and carressed, and flat- 
tered for mere accidental qualities, which in- 
volve nothing of intellectual or moral worth, 
ought to render any girl, who is the subject 
thereof, an object of pity. You areat liberty to 
desire the good opinion of every gentleman 
of your acquaintance, but it would be worse 
than folly in you to be ambitious of a blind 
admiration. I will only add, that you ought 
to be on your guard against the influence of 
flattery ; rely upon it, the man who flatters 
you, whatever he may profess, is not your 
friend. It were a much kinder office, and a 
real mark of friendship, to admonish you ten- 
derly, yet honestly, of your faults; if you 
yield a little to flattery, you have placed 
yourself on dangerous ground; if you con- 
tinue to yield, you are probably undone. 
Adieu for the present. 


STANZAS. 


When do I miss thee ? oh, ’tis not alone 
In hours of solitude, my spirit yearns 
To hear again each well remembered tone ; 
Or on the past with pleasing sadness turns, 
A thousand cherished visions to recal, 
And thou the brightest, dearest dream of all. 





When do I miss thee? in the opening spring, 
In every sound of gushing life and glee; 

Thy presence once enhanced each joyous thing, 
And ‘tis but half enjoyed apart from thee. 

And I must miss thee, as I idly stray 

Where thou wert once companion of my way. 


When do I miss thee? in the summer hour— 
From every cherished spot—for there each tree, 








Each murmuring stream, each pure and fragrant flower 
In gentlest accents whispers me of thee: 

A void is in my heart—I feel how vain 

This yearning for what cannot bloom again. 


When do I miss thee ? when the falling leaf 
Forces my memory on the past to dwell, 
To muse on hopes, like summer glories brief 
And visions faded that I loved too well. 

I sigh for thee when nature all is gay, 
I feel thy absence when her smiles decay. 


When do I miss thee? when bleak winter lays 
His desolating hand on all the scene— 

Mid those around the cheerful hearth-fire blaze— 
The happy circle where thy smiles have been ; 

Shedding a genial sunshine all about thee, 

And leaving winter doubly drear without thee. 


Oh! ask not dear one, whenT miss thee most : 
I rise at morn, nor hear thy welcome tone,— 
Each hour recalls some joy with thee that’s lost— 
And tells me what it is to be alone. 
And could I speed the moments not in vain, 
I long for night, to be with thee again. 


In the long summer twilight when from far 
The breezes swell, and murmur fitfully ; 

And trembling in the west, the evening star 
Sinks slowly in the blue and waveless sea, 

Then nature's stillness seems to charm away 

The cloud that veiled the past from me by day, 


And deem not that amid the noisy crowd, 
When sounds of cheerful voices meet my ear, 

Or peals of hollow mirth and laughter loud, 
That I forget the absent and most dear; 

No, mid the beaming eyes that on me shine, 

I strive in vain to meet one glance like thine. 


Nor is it when affection’s vows are spoken, 

And friends surround me, that I mourn the less 
Or feel the spirit-tie that binds us broken, 

When others smile upon me and caress ;— 
No, friendship’s smiles and cheering words restore 
The past and thee, and I but love thee more. 


Oh, ask not if I mourn thee, for I dwell 
Where every object now is linked with thee, 
By ties which with a deep and holy spell, 
Awake the hidden chords of memory. 
Each passing thought or feeling with it brings 
Some power, to thrill the soul’s unnumbered strings. 


Oh, ask not when I miss thee, still the same 
My waking dreams all linger o’er the past ; 
And blending age with thy beloved name, 
They must be sacred, precious to the last 
While to my sleeping vision o’er and o’er, 
Thou com’st to cheer me as in days of yore. 


But had T loved thee less,—or when we met 
Had dared to think that we in time must sever, 
Then, then perchunce my spirit might forget, 
Nor feel as now, that I must mourn thee ever. 
T ask not that,—I would not have it so, 
Thy memory 1s my a!ll—my bliss below. 
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ou appear to be fine and well bred gentle- 
Mee “P a: tert a God knows since that Corsican has 

In the beginning of his consulate he often been at the head of our government, we are 
used to escape from the Tuilleries disguised | overrun with rogues and vagabonds, who 
in a big great coat and a large round hat, so||have ever attempted to commit forgeries, 
that even the soldiers did not know him, and (which is true,) and, therefore, I have sent to 
go early in the morning to General Sebas-||my neighbor’s, who is an agent de change, 
tian’s lodgings, awaken him, and walk arm in ||(a broker) and who understands his business 
arm along the Boulevards. In one of these|| well.’ ‘But how then, madame, I thought 


No. 9. 


—— 


Napoleon. 











morning walks, Bonaparte wishing to make a 
handsome present to his beloved Josephine, 
stopped at a large store of precious curiosi- 
ties. They found a chambermaid cleaning 
the store, went in and asked for the master of 
the house. The servant answered in a dry 
tone, that there was no master of the house; 
looking with a suspicious eye upon the two 
intruders, whom she thought might be a pair 
of rogues who had entered the store so early, 
truly with no very favorable exterior, their 
boots and great coats covered with mud. She 
ran quickly into a bed-room where two young 
clerks slept, and awakened them in haste, 
whilst the two strangers looked upon each 
other and smiled. One of the young men 
came hastily and half clothed from his room, 
and asked their pleasure. Bonaparte’s eyes 
fell upon two large and beautiful transparent 
vases of an exquisite workmanship, whilst 
Sebastian spoke with the clerk, who sent im- 
mediately for the mistress of the store, when 
Bonaparte in his abrupt and peremptory man- 
ner, asked the price of these vases; the 
widow measured him from foot to head and 
said dryly, ‘that their prices were beyond his 
reach.’ ‘That may be, madame,’ said Bona- 
parte, irritated, but still in a moderate tone, 
‘but I think it would not cost you much to 
answer my question.’ ‘'T’en thousand francs, 
sir,’ answered the lady ina dry tone; ‘ Well, 
madame, is that your lowest fixed price? 
‘Yes, sir, I have but one price, as every one 
of my customers knows.’ ‘ Well, madame, 
{ think I shall buy them; be so good as to 
place them aside, so that nobody else may 
take them.’ ‘But, sir,’ said the astonished 
lady, ‘how then? I shall say they are sold, 
but—but > ¢What but, madame? said 
Bonaparte, growing warm. Sebastian gave 
him a hint, and said, ‘ Madame is right; she 
does not know us, and of course is not to be 
blamed for asking at least something by 
which she might be assured that we were in 
earnest.” He handed her at the same mo- 
ment a bank note of one thousand francs. 
The widow, still more astonished, received 
the note, turned and re-turned it, and handed 
it to a clerk, directing him ina whisper to go 
to a neighbor’s and see it it was not a forged 
one, and then addressing herself to the two 
Strangers, said, with the Parisian: graceful- 
ness so characteristic of all these female shop 
pers—‘Gentlemen, I ask your pardon; 





Bonaparte was a good Frenchman,’ said the 
consul, ‘and although born in Corsica, that 
he has never ceased to be a Frenchman!’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ answered the merchant, smiling, 
‘he has been a good Frenchman, because he 
was too greatly interested to be otherwise.’ 
Sebastian saw that Bonaparte began to grow 
warm, and interrupted the loquacious lady 
by asking her ‘ what she had now to say of 
the first consul, if he had not crushed an- 
archy, re-established order, and put France in 
a flourishing state’ ‘ Yes, he has so well re- 
established order that we have now instead 
of laws, bayonets—instead of liberty, slavery, 
and a legion of miserable spies who denounce 
and arrest every one who dares to speak 
against him or his adherents,’ &c. 

This woman was of an exalted character, 
very handsome and bold, and astonished both 
by her vehemence and the facility with which 
she talked to them. Bonaparte could not re- 
sist in interrupting her in saying, ‘but, ma- 
dame, you forget yourself in touching these 
very. delicate political matters, in which you 
cannot have the least concern, being obliged 
often to deal with the first consul’s friends 
and adherents; and if we should belong to 
them, what then, madame! would you not 
fear to be arrested!’ ‘I fear to be arrested! 
said she, laughing loud; ‘you, gentlemen, 
could you denounce a poor widow who has 
five little children to provide for !—No, cer- 
tainly no, I have nothing to fear from you— 
you appear to be too honest and good, gentle- 
men, to wish to ruin a poor woman because 
she used with freedom the only gift of God, 
her tongue, which the usurper has left her.’ - 

On leaving the store, Bonaparte told her 
he would send the money, and also for the 
two vases. In walking out they took a hack- 
ney coach, and stopped at a short distance 
from the Tuilleries, in the rue de l’ Echelle. 
Bonaparte, although not well treated by this 
spirited lady, was, nevertheless, the first who 
said that he liked her frankness, but that she 
deserved some lesson for the future. As 
soon as he arrived at the Tuilleries, he sent 
Gen. Lasnes with one of his carriages in 
search of the widow, with a polite invitation 
to come immediately with him to see the 
gentlemen who had bought the vases, as they 
wished to speak with her upon other pur- 














chases, and pay her what they owed. The 
unsuspecting lady seeing a gentleman clad 
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in citizen’s clothes, and an elegant, but plain 
coach, was soon ready to go, and off they 
went at full speed. On the road she in- 
quired very anxiously after the names of| toshare the same innoeent joy, have a human- 


these gentlemen—if he (Lasnes) was their 
friend, and many other questions, which Las- 
nes was expressly prohibited against answer- 
ing. But what washer perplexity when she 
elighted at the great staircase of the Tuille- 
ries, and saw that she had to deal with one 
of the generals attached to the consul. She 
exclaimed at various intervals, ‘Oh, mon 


dieu, mon dieu, what will become of me if |, 
these should denounce me to the consul.’ 


Lasnes, who although a very rough soldier, 


was nevertheless humane, and of a good|| 
heart, assured her, as well as he could, that 


not the least harm was intended against her. 
But what was her terror when the first 
consul’s cabinet opened, and she recognised 


The Influence of Music—Broken Ties. Vor. I 


a . - _—— ——— ———_—_— 3 
‘lic amusement will be furnished to the com- 
munity. Public amusements, bringing mul- 
titudes together to kindle with one emotion, 


‘izing influence; and among these bonds of 
‘society, perhaps no one produces so much un- 
‘mixed good as music. What a fulness of 
‘enjoyment has our Creator placed within our 
‘reach, by surrounding us with an atmosphere 
‘which may be shaped into sweet sounds. 
And yet this good is almost lost upon us, 
‘through want of culture of the organ by 
which this provision is to be enjoyed. 





BROKEN TIES. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, OF ENGLAND. 


‘The broken ties of happier days ; 


. ° | y »y see 
in him the stranger to whom she had spoken Fete pr Ana ne pon 
so freely. She was ready to faint, and fell) a” 


upon her knees and wept bitterly, humbly || 


Like a remembered dream. 


; Around us each dissever 
asking pardon. Bonaparte himself was}! us eacl evered chain 


moved, helped her up, led her to a chair, and || 


requested her to be quiet and composed. 


| In sparkling ruin lies; 
|And earthly hand can ne’er again 


: or Jni s cen ties. 
These kind words restored her spirits, and Unite those broken tie 


she was able to listen to the following friend- 


ly words: “ Madame, you have been a little|| he parents of our youthful home, 
imprudent in speaking so freely of me to The kindred that we loved, 
strangers; happily, for you, these words have Far from our arms perchance may roam, 
wot been heard by Fouche or one of his To desert seas removed. 


agents; you would not come off so easily. 
Let this be a warning to you for the future. 


Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes; 


Here is your money, and give this (20,000||474 sighed to think, how sadly death 


francs) to your children, and say to them 


that if the mother is not my friend, I wish at 


Can sever human ties. 





least the children should be!” It was by|| The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
such means that he made himself popular.|| They too are gone, or changed ; 
Compare him now with Louis Philip and his||OT, worse than all, their love and truth 


popularity. 


—_——— 


Are darkened or estranged. 
They meet us in the glittering throng, 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. || 4 yt Cold averted eyes, 


And wonder that we weep their wrong, 


On many occasions, we have urged the And mourn our broken ties. 


culture of music, as constituting a means of} 


much social happiness. It is now proposed||Oh! who in such a world as this, 
that this shall be made a regular branch in|| Could bear their lot of pain? 
our schools, and every friend of the people}| Did not one radiant hope of bliss 


must wish success to the experiment. 


Unclouded yet remain. 


in urging this consideration, Dr. Channing|| That hope the sovereign Lord has given, 


beautifully remarks: 


Who reigns above the skies ; 


i am not now called to speak of all the 
cood influences of music, particularly of the 
strength which it may and ought to give to 
the religious sentiment, and to all pure and 
generous emotions. Regarded merely as a 
refined pleasure, it has a favorable bearing 
on public morals. Let taste and skill in this 
beautiful art be spread among us, and every 
family will have a new resource; home will 
gain a new attraction; social intercourse 
will be more cheerful; and an innocent pub- 

















Hope that unites our souls to heaven, 
By faith’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pitying love 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed it’s flight above. 

And every pang that wrings the breast, 
And every joy that dies, 

Tells us to seek a purer rest, 
And trust to holier ties. 
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THE MOTHER. 
BY J. G. CARTER. 


In no relation does woman exercise so 
deep an influence, both immediately and pros- 
pectively. Upon her devolves the care of} 
the first stages of that course of dicipline, 
which is to form, of a being perhaps the most 
frail and helpless in the world, the fearless 
ruler of animated creation, and the devout 
adorer of its great Creator. Her smiles call | 
into exercise the first affections that spring 
up in our heart. She cherishes and expands 
the earliest germs of our intellects. She 
breathes over us her deepest devotions. She 
lifts our little hands, and teaches our little 
tongues to lisp in prayer. She watches over 
us, like a guardian angel, and protects us 
through all our helpless years, when we 
know not of her cares and her anxieties on 
our account. She follows us into the world 
of men, and lives in us, and blesses us, when 
she lives not otherwise upon the earth. What 
constitutes the centre of every home? Whi- 
ther do our thoughts turn, when our feet are 
weary with wandering, and our hearts sick 
with disappointment? And if there be a tri- 
bunal, where the sins and the follies of a fro- 
ward child may hope for pardon and forgive- 
ness this side of heaven, that tribunal is the 
heart of a fond and devoted mother. 


Se 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


DISINTERESTED AFFECTION. 


Yes, she did love him—for she knew 
His heart was all her own; 

She knew he lov’d her for herself, 
And for herself alone. 





He brought the meed of intellect, 
From learning’s golden clime; 

He poured its priceless riches 
Upon her altar’s shrine. 


He brought no sordid passion vile, 
To mar that altar’s stone; 

No off’ring from its incense vase, 
Save mind—the mind alone. 


And he gave her his heart’s first love, 
In its pure and holy birth; 

He brought her all that man might prize, 
Or woman boast on earth. 


And she did love him, for she knew 
The value of that heart, 
Whose love in life would know no change, 
Nor even death cvuld part. 
IstDoRE. 
}—____- | 


A good conscience, and a contented mind, 


EDUCATION. 


The following remarks upon education by 
that excellent writer, Dr. Channing, are 
worthy of being read and remembered by all 
who have any concern with the education of 
youth : 

“To educate a man is to unfold his facul- 
ties; to give him the free and full use of his 
powers. It is the first to train the intellect, 
to give him a love of truth, and to instruct 
him in the process by which it may be re- 
quired. It is to train him to soundness of 
judgment, to teach him to weigh evidence, 
and to guard him against the common sources 
of error. It is to give knowledge in the study 
of‘the outward world, to initiate him into the 
physical sciences, so that he will understand 
the principles of his trade or business, and 
will be able to comprehend the phenomena 
which are continually passing before his eyes. 
It is to make him acquainted with his own 
nature, to give him that most important 
means of improvement, self-comprehension. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


The pearl lies deep in ocean ; 
And from its sunless caves, 
The diver, to redeem it, , 
Toils ’mid the wasting waves; 
And low in earth’s dark bosom 
The diamond hides its beam, 
Till thrown up by the miner, 
Breaks forth in matchless gleam! 


So with the mind’s pure treasures 
Obscure and crude they dwell, 
Wrapt in oblivious silence, 
In the ‘soul’s haunted cell ;’ 
And only search and vigil 
Reveal their lustrous ray ; 
Then turn not back, though travail 
And toil be in your way; 


And though it be not ours 
To delve for glittering ore, 
In the deep mines of learning— 
Not ours the varied lore 
Of science—still is knowledge 
A vast and blooming field, 
And all who will may gather 
The riches there revealed ! 


There flourishes the laurel— 
There fadeless flowers unfold ; 
Thence foams the magic river 
That turns its sands to gold! 
Ho! then, no longer dally 
Your youth away in mirth ;’ 
But round our standard rally— 





will make a person happy in all conditions. 








Of study learn the worth. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
WATERLOO. 


WatTERLOO may, with much propriety, be 
termed the Vesuvius of the moral world, 
where the volcanic fires of unholy ambition 
burst forth on the eighteenth of June, eight- 
een hundred and fourteen, in the most de- 
structive eruption. Contemplate for a few 
moments, this awfully sublime event. Here 
was posted a veteran army of ninety-five 
thousand or more brave men. The nobility 
—the chivairy—the pride—the valor of Eng- 
Jand was there, marshalled in the order of 
battle, under the command of her most ex- 
perienced and renowned general. All seemed 
invincible in courage, and invulnerable in 
strength. But there was ong who dared to 
attack this impregnable phalanx. He ap- 
proaches—he is the incarnation of ambition 
and of prowess—he is the prince of warriors. 
See his intrepid hosts are thickening on the 
ensanguined field—his mighty legions con- 
centrated there. The combatants are about 
equal in number, so that at least a hundred 
and fifty thousand men have here assembled 
to murder and be murdered. Awful sight! 
Horrid thought! In the distance a third 
appearance meets the eye. On close ex- 
amination, we find that‘these are no incon- 
siderable parts of this melancholy assemblage, 
but an important member of each contending 
army is there, which members are looked to 
by their respective commanders in chief, as 
the mariner looks to his life-boat when his 
vessel is endangered. Buiucner was de- 
pended on by WELLINGTON, for essential ser- 
vice in the great impending conflict, and 
Bonaparte relied on Grovucney to prevent 
him from rendering that looked for aid. 
The dreadful preparations are completed. 
Solemn are the few intervening moments of 
suspense. ‘The political destinies of Europe 
are to be decided by the issue of the contest. 
Thousands of brave men are surveying their 
own gorey beds, and thousands with all the 
tenderness and anxiety of husbands and 
fathers, are thinking for the last time of wives 
and children, in a few hours to be widows 
and orphans! Hark! the thunder of war is 
heard. The voice of Napongon has again 
roused into terrific action, all the mighty 
elements of war—fierce and bloody is the 
conflict—a hundred thousand instruments of 
death are scientifically and skilfully wielded 
in the work of destruction. The cannon— 
the rifle—the bayonet—the sword—all are 
spreading carnage over the fatal field. 
Dreadful is the havoc of human life. Thou- 
sands are falling, mangled, bleeding, groan- 
ing, dying, on the theatre of battle. “The 
combat deepens.” The old guard, the last 
hépe of the hitherto conquering chieftain, are 


, 





ordered to make the desperate effort. Inthe 
attempt to deploy for this purpose, the most 
of them are cut down—confusion ensues.— 
The conqueror orders his victorious lines to 
advance—the slaughter is terrible—the vic- 
tory is complete—the rout becomes general— 
whilst the Prussian army which had arrived 
in time, by their influence to give preponder- 
ance to the scale of victory—but were com- 
paratively fresh—were ordered to pursue the 
discomfitted and retreating foe, and carry out 
to its utmost extent of capacity, the work of 
butchery and destruction, until nature, as if 
ashamed and sickened at the horrors of the 
scene, threw over the whole the mantle of 
midnight. But the spectacle of the mornin 

who shall describe. What words shall tell 
of the dead—the dying. The wounded still 
lying in their blood—their wounds undressed 
and without a friendly hand to moisten their 
parched lips with water, or a friendly ear to 
listen to their agonising groans. Oh! who 
can look at one view, upon thousands slain— 
upon thousands dying and mangled—and 
bleeding thousands—and not feel all that is 
human within him stir with horror. The 
political consequences of this battle were 
immense and important; but the moral con- 
sequences were far more tremendous. Thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands of immortal souls 
hurried to the bar of God and the retributions 
of eternity. The light of the judgment must 
reveal the rest; but permit me to ask, can wo- 
man do nothing to prevent the recurrence of 
such scenes of desolation and of horror? Yes! 
Let her only speak—let but her accents be 
heard, mildly, but firmly, reprobating the 
principles and the practice of war, and her 
voice shall be like that of her blessed Saviour 
when rebuking the winds and the waves, it 
shall hush the terrible elements of war into 


an eternal calm. E. J. 
September 22, 1837. 


[The preceding engraving is a highly in- 
teresting view of the scene where so many 
victims fell in the murderous conflict, which 
has given the place a sad celebrity. The 
sombre effect in the sky is in true keepin 
with the lugubrious memory of this field of 
slaughter, and finely relieves the conspicuous 
monuments of the illustrious dead. In the 
middle distafice, stands prominent the great 
tumulus, surmounted by a colossal lion, 
erected as a trophy of victory. The fore- 
ground is beautifully painted, with an affect 
after the manner of Cuyp. In the memora- 
ble battle fought on these plains, the 15th 
June, 1814, the British forces amounted to 
ninety-five thousand men; while, on the 
French side, there were numbered about 
eighty thousand. The slaughter, from the 
confined nature of the ground, was so im- 





mensce that the dead could not be numbered . 
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and the spectacle of horror which the field 
exhibited, can never be forgotten by those 
who visited it immediately after the victory. 
The road between Waterloo and Brussels, 
which passes through the forest of Soigne, a 
distance of nine miles, was so choked up 
with scattered baggage, broken wagons and 
dead horses, and at the same time, almost 
impassable from the heavy rains, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty the wounded could 
be brought away.] 


AN OW’R TRUE TALE. 


It was a dark and cheerless night in No- 
vember, and the wind in irregular gusts 
howled with a shrill and melancholy tone 
around the casement of the room in which 
the sufferer lay. He had been that morning 
visited by the physician from H—, who had 
declared that science had done her utmost in 
his behalf, and nothing but a miracle could 
rescue him from the grave to which he was 
fast hastening. The slender means of the 
unhappy family had been again taxed to pay 
the last fee, and they were now assembled in 
deep, but tearless despair, around the bed of 
the dying man in hourly expectation of the 
last sharp pang which should set the weary 
spirit free. The mother, in the unnatural 
calmness of a “grief too deep for tears,” 
hung over the wasted form of him who had 
been the solace of her age, and the pride of 
her widowed heart, and ever and anon wiped 
from his cold forehead the death damps which 
were fast gathering there, and gazed with a 
look of unutterable agony into the dilated 
eye which wandered with a troubled and un- 
earthly expression around the room, as if the 
shadowy forms of the world to which he was 
passing, were already visible to his spiritu- 
alized sight. His sister, more lovely in the 
abandonment of her grief than even in the 
most brilliant flashings of the unusually gay 
and gladsome spirit, knelt by his side holding 
in her own smail and delicate fingers, one of 
the yellow and wasted hands which hung 
listlessly over the side of the bed, and whis- 
pering from time to time gentle words of 
hope and encouragement, even while her heart 
belied this mockery of its wretchedness. 
There was another person in that room of 
mourning and sickness, who though not a re- 
lative of the afflicted family, gazed on the 
group before him with evident and intense 
interest, and his eyes filled with tears which 
he sought not to conceal, as he marked the 
agonized face of the mother, and heard the 
suppressed choking sobs of the kneeling girl. 
William Marshall, for that was the name of 
the stranger, had been the playmate of Ma 
Walters from their earliest childhood, and the 





boyish affection which he felt for his “little 


wife,” as he called her, had but merged in the 
pure and unchangeable love of the man. The 
parents of both were poor, and Marshall was 
obliged to leave his native village and seek a 
livelihood in one of the large and flourishing 
cities of the Union. His talents, his industry, 
and uncompromising integrity, secured him 
the confidence and esteem of all with whom 
he dealt, and the lapse of a few years saw 
him in possession of a flourishing business, 
and ina situation to fulfil the long and fondly 
cherished wish of his heart—his union with 
Mary Walters. During his absence, the 
father of his destined bride had died, in em- 
barrassed circumstances leaving no provi- 
sions for his wife and daughter, who were 
consequently thrown for support upon the un- 
aided exertions of young Walters, who con- 
tinued his father’s business; and the family 
thus struggled on, compelled to exercise the 
strictest economy, until disease came to add 
its horrors to the distress of this already 
afflicted household. The arch destroyer, 
Consumption, the most deadly, because the 
most deceptive of the ills which oppress man- 
kind, had marked Charles Walters as _ his 
prey, and in despite of the efforts of Dr.— 
of H., fixed its seat firmly in the secret 
sources of life, and was hurrying its victim 
with frightful rapidity to a premature grave. 
It was at this juncture, when absolute want 
had began to aggravate the horrors of sick- 
ness, that William Marshall returned to his 
native village to claim the hand of his long 
affianced bride, and it was on hurrying with 
a lover’s impatience to the home of his mis- 
tress, that he became an involuntary, but 
deeply agitated spectator of the scene we 
have attempted feebly to describe. 

Mary Walters from the moment of his en- 
trance was aware of his presence, but no mo- 
tion or exclamation of surprise or joy, although 
his coming beamed like a bright vision on 
the soul-felt darkness of her hopelessness, 
betrayed her knowledge ofhis presence. After 
a few minutes, the sufferer having manifested a 
disposition to doze, she gently released her 
hand, and making a mute signal to William 
Marshall, glided towards the door, which she 
closed behind her. “O William,” said she, 
in a broken and slightly reproachful tone, 
“how long you have been away! how ear- 
nestly have I longed for your coming, and 
now you find us in want and sorrow, watching 
the dying bed of our only friend and pro- 
tector.” ‘Not your only friend, not your only 
protector,” interrupted the young man vehe- 
mently; “ do but authorize me, do but bestow 
upon me the only bliss I covet upon earth, 
and I will be a son to your aged mother, and 


ry||to you the truest and most devoted hus- 


band that ever was joined before God’s altar 





to the woman of his choice.” Mary regarded 
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him for a moment with an expression of sur- 
prise and disappointment, mingled with a 
slight shade of reproach. “ And dare you to 
talk to me of love, of our own single, selfish 
happiness, when my brother, who has worn 
away his health in his endeavors to preserve 
us fen want, is lying in that room, upon a 
bed of sickness, from which he will never rise 
again. William, I have been deceived in 
you.” The young man did not immediately 
reply. He mused a moment, and then taking 
her hand, he said, “If that obstacle were re- 
moved—if your beloved brother were raised 
from the couch of disease and restored to 
health and to his family—would you then be 
mine without allowing affected coyness or 
useless form todelay my happiness?” “Can 
you doubt it! but how vain is this—there is 
no hope—” but her lover was already gone ; 
he had hurried from the house the moment 
the promise which he coveted had been ut- 
tered, and was already on his way toH , the 
nearest town, despite “ the pelting of the piti- 
less storm,” which now raged with redoubled 
fury. Though the thunder pealed and the 
lightning flashed, and the rain fell in torrents 
in his path, he heeded them not—he held a 
charm within his bosom which rendered 
him insensible to the fury of the warring ele- 
ments—the last words Mary Walters had ut- 
tered ere he hurried from her presence. 
Early on the following morning William 
Marshall was in by the bedside of the 
sufferer, but his looks were elated and cheer- 
ful, and both Mary and her mother, who wel- 
comed him warmly, were surprised at such a 
display of cheerfulness while he stood by the 
death bed of the brother of his betrothed. “I 
come,” said he at length, “the bearer of glad 
tidings—with healing in my hand—your son, 
your brother, shall yet live to witness and 
contribute to our happiness, and the horrors of 
to-day shall be but remembered as a frightful 
dream.” So saying, he placed in Mary’s 
trembling hand—trembling with the alterna- 
tions of hope and fear—two packages, and 
then stepping tothe pillow of the patient, he 
gazed long and intently on the pallid and 
death dewed face which yet retained traces 
of its former beauty, and giving directions 
in a hurried whisper for the administration of 
the medicine he had brought the moment the 
sufferer should awake, he hastened away to 
escape the torrent of thanks that was burst- 
ing from the overflowing hearts of the mother 
and daughter. From that hour Charles Wal- 
ters began to revive. One month from 
the melancholy scene with which our sto 
opens, Charles Walters, restored to heal 
and happiness, radiant with joy and glowing 
with gratitude to his preserver, was present 





HOME. 


If ever peace with gentle wing, 

Visits our cold and cloudy clime, 

Or stoops, her radiant lines to fling 
Upon the stormy shores of Time. 
Surely her light and gentle feet, 

A timid dove, delight to roam 

Where hearts with hearts in union meet 
Among the quiet scenes of home. 


If ever Joy, in robes of light, 

To bless the bowed and weary one, 
Comes downward through the long, long night 
Of sorrow, from her sun-lit throne 

Where can a resting place be found, 

Her pure and stainless spirit come, 

But in the sympathies around, 

And to the blessed holds of home? 


If ever Love, the first, the best, 

The sweetest dream to mortals given, 
One little spot of Earth has sent 
With dews, and rays, and flowers of heaven; 
It is that spot of verdant green, 
Where Virtue and her handmaids come, 
To deck with simple charms the scene, 
And bless the holy haunts of home. 


If ever Hope, that to the heart 

Is as the sunshine to the flower, 
Comes to the spirit to impart 

Her sweetest and her freshest power— 
’Tis when pale Sorrow waves her shroud, 
The darkest in Life’s vaulted dome, 
And sweetly beams upon the cloud, 

Her rainbow promise pointing home. 


E——_—_—_} 
THE HOURS—THEIR ORDER, &c. 


BY F. K. ZOLLICOFFER, COLUMBIA, TEN. 


How systematically beautiful is the order 
of the Hours! With what harmony they 
move on in the bright tenor of their way; 
and what a moral do they teach to the re- 
flecting and meditative mind! They are the 
vignette and the emblem of life, fairly point- 
ing out to the intelligent eye, those purer 
models of earthly excellence, which are too 
beautiful to last. Like the transient bubbles 
of a boundless occan, which for a moment re- 
flects on its surface the fair imagery of 
heaven, they burst in the plenitude of their 
mimic beauty, and depart, forgotten, and for- 
ever returnless. With all their terrible re- 
sponsibility, with all their weight of human 
woe—with all the anxieties, impulses, con- 
quests and overthrows of desultory life—with 
the hope, the phrenzy, the ambition and de- 
spair, that move and agitate a boundless 








at the wedding of his sister Mary with Wil- 
liam Marshall. M. 





creation, they depart from us and are gone 
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furever—they move off into the oblivious; 


ocean of the past, and not a wreck nor a 
shadow remains, of that influence, which for 
a period filled heaven, and held the destiny 
of the Universe! 

They are the book of nature, in whose har- 
wonious foldings, and enamelled pages we 
read of the existence of an Omnipotent 
Author! Who has not felt the divinity of* 
the hours, warm and fresh upon his soul, when 
life was young and innocence abroad in his 
spirit! Who has not been made glad with 
their enlivening influence when fortune 
frowned and adversity with her scorpion 
sting plied the sore and desponding soul? 
Who has not, in prosperity, gazed on the 
morning hour, and admired the hand that 
modelled it! There is not a monument of 
nature in which the beauty of creation is 
more apparent, or the existence of an over 
ruling Divinity made more manifest, than in 
the wonderful order and perpetual harmony 
of the nours. Their regular departure and 
return—their voiceless modulations through 
the varied egress of the day—imperceptibly 
changes from the sombre to the beautiful, 
from the shadow of darkness to the unmoiled 
effulgence of light—and their happy and in- 
tuitive influences over the impulse of the 
heart, point clearly to the origin of that 
matchless design, that beautiful system which 
has no parallel. With the limpid freshness 
of the rising morn, they blend the rich ray of 
meridian splendor, and in the lap of sable 
night, repose they the lovely twi-light. The 
colors of the rainbow are not more varied, 


and yet they are the counterpart of human 
feeling. How peculiarly adapted to diversity 
of the mind, and how happily apportioned to 
the different pursuits and diversions of man. 
As varied as the tinselling of a summer 
cloud, as variegated as the leaves of an 
autumnal forest, are the hues of human im- 
pulse and of human feeling ;—but there is 
not a mould of moral mind, from an Addison 
to a Voltaire, from a Byron to a Guy, which 
has not found its kindred hour. There is an 
hour of fellowship for the high born soul— 
and for the most grovelling spirit that prowls 
the earth, there is a period of hallucination. 
The most buoyant disposition--and yet the 
most melancholy, are equally companioned ; 
and we ate forced to exclaim, as we reflect 
on the peculiar and wonderful harmony 
which characterizes their respective tenden- 
cies, that there is a Divinity above, which 
shapes the soul, and moulds its elysium tothe 
halcyon hour! 


He that subdues his passions, conquers his 
greatest enemies, 








GOOD NIGHT. 


The clock strikes ten! Its warning sound 
Reproves my long delay ; 

Yet who from scenes where bliss is found 
Would wish to haste away ? 

And who would stop to count the hours 

Where every path is strewed with flowers 

And beauteous prospects charm the sight! 

Forgive my fault! Good night! Good night! 


And oh! if other words than these 
A warmer wish convey, 

My heart the welcome phrase would seize, 
Its feelings to portray; 

Whatever comfort Nature knows, 

Whatever blessing Heaven bestows, 

May these thy peaceful heart invite 

To constant joy. Good night! Good night! 


Sweet and refreshing be thy sleep, 
And all thy visions blest! 

Angels their watchful guard shall keep, 
Nor evils dare molest. 

And in the silent midnight hour, 

When fancy with her magic power 

Paints distant forms in colors bright, 

Remember me. Good night! Good night! 


AUTUMN. 


Thou art with us. Already we feel the 
prickles in the morning air; and the stars 
shine with a peculiar lustre. Shortly, we 
shall see the rich tints which thou flingest on 





: 'the woodlands, and then thy russet livery. 
more fleeting, or more beautiful than they;} 


And if thou art now bright, and gay, and 
beautiful, thou art not less lovely, when thy 
hazy atmospheres spread a voluptuous soft- 
ness over nature—when the sun himself is 
shorn of his beams, and like a pale planet, 
wanders through the sky. 

Autumn! with all its fields of ripening 
corn, and its trees laden with fruit, and its 
vines with the clustering grapes 


‘** Reeling to earth, purple and gushing,”’ 


and clear sparkling streams, and salmon-fish- 
ing, and field sports, is here. 

Out in the Autumn woods! the broad leaf 
of the Sycamore hath fallen upon the stream- 
let and hath passed on with its tumbling 
water, or disports them where it has rested 
against some obstruction. The Buckeys is 
bare. The maple is golden leaved, save 
where is spread on a field of orange, the 
hectic flush which marks approaching decay, 
or where the sap is yet faintly coursing, and 
a delicate green remains. The Oak is of 8 
deep crimson, and the Gum even of a bloodier 
hue. Far off, on the tall cliff, is the spiral 
pine and cedar, in their eternal green. 

Out in the Autumn woods! when the 
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leaves are falling like the flakes in a snow 
storm. It is a time for reflection—it is a 
time for lofty contemplation. The soul is 
full, if it have the capacity to feel, and it 
gushes forth, though the tongue speaks not. 
And yet it is irresistible to roam through the 
Autumn woods, and listen to the thousand 
whispering tongues which fill the air. The 
fulness of feeling must be the merry shout 
and loud halloo. 

We welcome thee, Autumn. Thou art the 
dearest to us of the seasons—save the flower 
month. We hail thy coming snow, not as 
has been our wont. Since thou wast last 
here, we have lost friends; and in thy wail- 
ing winds, and out beneath thy sky, and roam- 
ing through thy varied gorgeous-liveried 
woods, our thoughts shall be turned to their 
memories. 


—— 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


A mother sat beside the couch, 
Where lay an infant boy ; 

See the calm sleep to childhood given, 
E’er worldly cares annoy. 


The babe was beautiful; she gazed 
With all a mother’s pride, 

And deemed the loveliest on earth, 
Was slumbering by her side. 


That feeling passed—and love and fear 
Were mingled in her breast ; 

She thought of future hours, when care 
Or pain might banish rest. 


And thought that he, that even he, 
So beautiful and pure ; 

forsaking virtue’s path, might stray 
Where specious crimes allure. 


How calm and innocent his breast— 
Could guilt e’er enter there? 

Would his ever be a felon’s death? 
She breathed a mental prayer :— 


That rather now, though e’en so dear, 
That now, while undefiled, 

Pure as when heaven bestowed the gift, 
It would recall her child. 


A prophet entered—one who came, 
Lead by the unerring Word, 

And answered to the secret thought,— 
Woman, thy prayer is heard. 


And it was heard—a few more days 
To that loved child were given, 

And then secure from future ills, 
His spirit was in heaven. 


ELua. 
White Marsh, 10th mo. 6, 1836. 


The following does justice to the feeling 
of moral propriety, which, we trust, will ever 
reign predominant in the mind and conduct 
of every American woman: 


“Why did you not take the arm of my bro- 
ther last night?” said a young lady to her 
friend, a very intelligent girl, about nineteen, 
in a large town near Lake Ontario. She 
replied, “ because I knew him to be a licen- 
tious man.” “Nonsense,” was the reply of 
the sister; “if you refuse the attentions of all 
licentious men, you will have none, I can 
assure you.” “Very well,” said she, “then 
I can dispense with them altogether, for my 
resolution is unalterably fixed.” 


An Athenian, who was hesitating whether 
to give his daughter in marriage to a man of 
worth with a small fortune, or to a rich man 
who had no other recommendation, went to 
consult Themistocles on the subject. “I 
would bestow my daughter,” said Themis- 
tocles, “upon a man without money, rather 
than upon money without a man.” 


=== 


The uncultivated nature of man delights 
in show and glittering. The wild man of 
the woods bedizens himself with all the 
gaudy and worthless trinkets he can load 
upon his person, and it is only the mind ex- 
panded and refined, that becomes ashamed 
of tawdriness, divests its casket of its tinsel 
ornaments, and labors to make the intrinsic 
jewel—its immortal self—to be the primary 
and most conspicuons attraction. 





Woman’s Temper.—One of the most im- 
vortant female qualities, is sweetness of tem- 
per. Heaven did not give to woman insinna- 
tion and persuasion, in order to be surly; it 
did not give them a sweet voice, in order to 
be employed in scolding. 


She who makes her husband and her chil- 
dren happy, who reclaims the one from vice, 
and trains up the other to virtue, is a much 
greater character than ladies described in 
romances, whose whole occupation is to mur- 
der mankind with shafts from the quiver of 
their eyes.—Goldsmith. 

PracueE tn Inpta.—Recent accounts from 
India, received in London, state that the 
plague and cholera are raging fearfully among 
the native population, and in some instances 
among Europeans. At Benares, 500 have 
died in a day with the plague, and at a native 
fair, held there in January, 300 died in one 
day from the cholera, 
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Tuisco. 


Vor. kh 








THE IDOLS OF THE SAXONS.—No. s. 





TUI 


The next unto the idols after the two most 
apparent planets, was the idol of Tuisco, the 
most ancient and peculiar god of all the 
Germans: here described in his garment of a 
skin, according to the most ancient manner 
of the Germans’ clothing. 

“This Tuisco was the first and chiefest 
man of name among the Germans, after whom 
they do call themselves Tuntshen, that is 
Duytsh people: and the day which yet 
among us retaineth the name of Tuesday 
wes especially dedicated to the adoration and 
service of this idol.” — Verstegan. 

The Germans regarded this Tuisco, or 
Tuisto, as the founder of their nation. He 
is also said to have given them laws, and to 
have gained so high a degree of honor among 
that rude people, that after death, they 
placed him among their gods; and, as one: 
































SCO 


of the chief ceremonies of his worship, sang 
songs to his praise. Who, or what Tuisco 
was, we have no means of knowing; but the 
mysterious and important tone in which 
Tacitus mentions his pedigree, is rather 
whimsical: “In all songs and ballads, (the 
only memorials of antiquity amongst the 
Germans,) the god Tutsto, who was born of 
the earth, and Mannus his son, are cele- 
brated as the founders of their race.” Thus 
the word Man is supposed to have been 
changed by the Roman historian into Man- 
nus, just as Eartn was into Hertha. Of 
these we like the Saxon names far better 
than the Latin, which have been corrupted 
from them; and we may here state, once for 
all, that we think the good old Saxon (now 








‘really English) words, have more muscle 
|than most other words; and that a sentence 
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formed chiefly if not wholly of them, has 
more strength and meaning than it would 
have when encumbered by terms of Greek 
and Latin growth. 

But to return to the subject of the engrav- 
ing. It was agreeable to the pride of a bold 
and ignorant people, who were making their 
way in the world, to fancy the earth itself 
the parent of their founder. Without wait- 
ing to show the folly of this idea, we will 
proceed, as a matter of curious but useful in- 
quiry, to consider who the Anglo-Saxons, on 
their first finding a footing in England, really 
were. . 

The Saxons, a German people, had extend- 
ed themselves from the Elbe to the Rhine; 
and their fierce and warlike conduct had 
long alarmed the western regions of Europe. 
When the Romans quitted Britain, and, leav- 
ing it defenceless, returned to their own land, 
in consequence of hostile attacks at home, 
the Saxons flocked thither, being called in as 
friends and allies, against the Picts and Scots. 


bows and arrows were famous. In battle, 
they drank the blood of the first enemy they 
mastered. They scalped their foe, and of- 
fered his head to their king; and they made 
drinking cups of the skulls of their greatest 
enemies or conquered friends. ‘They had 
diviners, who used rods of willow for pro- 
phesying. Homer praises their honesty, and 
Strabo mentions their indifference about mo- 
ney and trade. Thus the Scythians and 
| Geta, (a nation of Scythians, whence some 
have derived the word Gorus,) may be ac- 
counted the early ancestors of our Anglo- 
Saxon fathers. This is going back further, 
we suspect, than Tuisco, though not quite 
so far as the Earth, for the parent of the 
Saxons. 





= 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland 


THE THREE LITTLE GRAVES. 


I sought at twilight’s pensive hour, 
The path which mourners tread, 


Thus, during the fifth and sixth centuries Where many a marble fence reveals 


after the Christian era, England continued 
to be peopled with Saxons: but instead of 
friends they soon became masters, and the 
ancient inhabitants, and the descendants of 


the Roman settlers, soon disappeared; and 
the Saxon tongue, Saxon laws, Saxon go- 


The city of the dead,— 

The city of the dead, where all 

From feverish toil repose ; 

While round their beds, the simple flower 
In sweet profusion blows. 


vernment, and manners, gradually over-|| And there I mark’d a pleasant spot, 


spread the land. ‘This people brought much 


Enclosed with tender care ; 


that was good with them; and it has truly || Where side by side three infants lay 


been said, that the “British Constitution 


The only tenants there: 


came out of the woods of Germany.” But|| Nor weed, nor bramble, raised its head 


the converted Saxons must have remeffibered 


To mar the hallow’d scene, 


the idolatrous practices of their ancestors|| And ’twas a mother’s tear, methought, 


with too much disgust, to record them for 


the notice of after ages. 


Which kept that turf so green. 


It would be very desirable to give a com-|| The eldest was a gentle girl,— 


plete portrait of the Anglo-Saxons, in their 


She sank as rosebuds fall; 


religion and customs, during their uncivil-|| And then her little brothers came,— 


ized state. On this subject, however, curi- 


They were their parents’ all. 


osity must expect to be disappointed, as we|| Their parents’ all !—and ah, how oft 


can only judge by those slight sketches which 
are scattered here and there, in works which 


time has spared. 


The same degtee of uncertainty exists re- 
specting the ancestors of this extraordinary 
race; but the best and most probable opin- 
ion seems to be, that they were ScyTHIan 
tribes, who came out of Asia, and made their 
appearance in Europe, in the seventh or 


eight centuty before the Christian period 


They are mentioned by Homer and Herod-|| Three little graves!—Three little graves! - 
otus. Besides their situation and other cir- 


The moan of sickness rose——— 


Their cradle sports beside the hearth, 
At winter’s eve are o’er; 

Their tuneful tones, so full of mirth, 
Delight the ear no more,— 

Yet still the thrilling echo lives, 
And many a lisping word 

Is treasured in affection’s heart, 
By grieving memory stirr’d. 


Come hither ye,—who see 


cumstances which have been brought together || Your blooming babes around you smile 


to strengthen this theory, the Scythians had 


A blissful company,— 


certain customs exceedingly like those that || And of these childless parents think 


prevailed among the Germans. They had 


With sympathising pain ; 


seven deities; one of a warlike character, to|; And soothe them with a Saviour’s words, 


whom they sacrificed every year, horses, and 
sheep, and some of their prisoners. Their 


“ Your dead shall rise again.” 











L. H. S. 
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144 The Summer’s Gone—/Altar of Hymen. 


Vor. I. 
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“THE SUMMER’S GONE.” 


The Summer’s gone, and every flower 
That waved its beauties to the sun, 
Has bloomed its brief but lovely hour— 
Has shed its fragrance, and is gone. 


The Summer’s gone, and many a hope 
Has budded with the early spring— 
Has seen its blossoms brightly ope, 
To wither like a blighted thing! 


The Summer’s gone, and many an eye 
That brightly shone, in tears is shrouded ; 
And hearts that loved us, withered lie, 
Or worse than this, by coldness clouded. 


The Summer's gone, but soon again 
Shall blush and breathe upon the air 
The enamored flower, and paint the glen; 

But those I loved will not be there. 





To defeat calumny, 1. Despise it. To 
seem disturbed about it is the way to make 
it to be believed; stabbing your defamer will 
not prove you innocent. 2. Live an exem- 
plary life, and then your general good char- 
acter will overpower it. 3. Speak tenderly 
of every body, even of your defamers, and you 
will make the whole world cry shame on 
them who can find it in their hearts to injure 
one so inoffensive. 











ALTAR OF HYMEN. 





“ Beside the nuptial curtain bright, 

The bard of Eden sings— 

Young Love his constant lamp will Jight, 
And wave his purple wings.”’ 





MARRIED, 


At New Orleans. Mr. Alexander Philip 
Socrates’ Emilius Cesar Fabius Scipio Han- 
nibal Marcellus Leonidas George Washing- 
ton Treadwell, to Miss Caroline Anne 
Sophia Marja Dudley Juliana Wortles 
Belinda Montague Joan of Arc Pope, all 
of that city. 


On Wednesday, at Fairview, Lycoming 
county, by Elder J. Ellis, Elder Jonn Surron, 
of Lewisburg, Union county, to Miss Ancr- 
LiInE Marrit, daughter of William Maffit, of 
the former place. 


At Montgomery, Ala. August 16th, 8. D. 
Hursarp, Merchant of that place, to Miss 
Frances W. Russex, daughter of Col. E. 
Russell, of Springfield. 


At South Hadley, August 29, by the Rev. 
Mr. Condit, Mr. Joun Grant, of Longmeadow, 
to Miss Louisa Wurre, of South Hadley. 


At Coxsackie, N. Y. 4th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Thibou, Mr. Atmon Asporr, to Miss 
CaROLINE SIMpson. 
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